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course of country people, assembled to pay the last mark of 
respect to their favourite bard, one whose death has caused a 
chasm in the bardic annals of Ireland. But he lives in his 
own deathless strains ; and while the charms of melody hold 
their sway over the human heart, the name of Carolan 
will be remembered and revered. 

In an early number wo will give tlie life of Thomas 
Furlong, the gifted translator of Carolau's remains, and of 
other ancient relics. We conclude our present article with 
the following translation of a humorous reply which Carolan 
made to a gentleman who was pressing him to prolong his 
stay at his house : 

" If to a friend's house thou shouldst repair 
Pause and take heed of lirig'ring idly there ; 
Thou may'st be welcome, but, 'tis past a doubt, 
Long visits soon will wear the 'welcome out." 

IRISH MANUFACTURES. 

The Woolen Manufacture of Ireland was very early 
celebrated. In the time of Edward III. in 1327, Irish 
frizes were freely imported into England from Dublin, duty 
free. Even in Italy, in the year 1357, at a time when the 
woollens of that country had attained an high degree of per- 
fection, and sumptuary laws were enacted to restrain luxury 
in dress, Irish serges were in demand, and imported. In the 
year 14S2, not only serges, but other kinds of woollens, were 
so sought after, and the fashion of the country so approved, 
that the Pope's agent obtained from Richard II. a licence to 
export, duty free, mantles made of Irish cloth. 

In the year 1G73, Sir W. Temple, at the request of Lord 
Essex, then Vicery of Ireland, published a formal overture 
for relinquishing the woollen trade, except in the lower 
branches, that it might not interfere with that of England, 
urging the superior fitness of this country for the linen trade. 

Immediately after the cessation of the disturbances in 
Ireland, in 1688, the woollen manufacture was established to 
a considerable extent in the Liberties of Dublin. The security 
of property ensured after the capitulation of Limerick, 
induced a number of English manufacturers to avail them- 
selves of its local advantages, the cheapness of labour, the 
excellence of wool, and the abundance of the necessaries of 
life, and to settle here. The Coombe, Pimlico, Spitnltields, 
ind the Wcavors'-squuro wore then built, and soon became 
the residence of all that was opulent and respectable in the 
city. What a contrast the Liberty now presents ! 

The Silk Manufacture is generally supposed to have been 
introduced by the French refugees, and established in the 
Liberty of Dublin shortly after their residence in this city. 
In the year 1764, an act was passed, placing it under the 
direction of the Dublin Society. To encourage the manu- 
facture, the Society immediately established an Irish Silk 
warehouse in Parliament street, and the management of it 
■was placed under the superintendence of persons, annually 
returned by the corporation of weavers, to examine the quality 
of the goods sent in by Manufacturers, to whom the Dublin 
Society paid a premium or discount of live per cent on all 
sales made in the house. While the trade was thus managed, 
the sales were on an average .£70,000 per annum, and tho 
silk manufacture in Dubliu arrived at the highest state of 
prosperity. But this source of encouragement was done away 
by an act of parliament, by which tho Dublin Society was 
prohibited from disposing of any part of its funds for the 
support of any house in which Irish silk goods were sold by 
wholesale or retail. From that time, tho Irish Silk ware- 
house declined. 

It does not enter within ouv scope to point out what might 
be done for the revival of Irish Manufactures ; we merely 
mention facts, and indulge in the hope that Ireland will not 
always be miserable. A gleam of hope dawns upon our 
country — may that good Being who delights in the happiness 
of his creatures, unite all hearts, and " knit them to together" 
in the bonds of a holy brotherhood. 

A great many people never think when they are reading : 
they just run over the words and thus go over a volume 
without any impression being left on the mind. Yet some of 
these people would laugh at the man who borrowed a dicti- 
onary from a neighbour, believing it to be a novel or a ro- 
mance, and after patiently reading it, said, " this is the 
strangest author I ever met with ; he never writes three 
lines on the same subject !" 



EMIGRATION. 

We freely confess that we are opposed to Emigration. We 
think that Ireland is perfectly able to support, not only her 
present population, but a vast deal more, if her capabilities 
were properly developed. This, however, is not in the power 
of the individual ; and he naturally anxious to better his 
condition, and looking to the unsettled state of the country, 
casts his eye across the Atlantic for a settlement in the midst 
of Canadian forests, far away from tho home of his fore- 
fathers. 

Now in revolving the matter of Emigration, the following 
circumstances should be considered. 1st. Can you, or can 
you not, earn a livelihood sufficient to maintain yourself and 
your family in your native country ? If you can, pause be- 
fore you decide on going. It is a serious thing to leave country, 
friends, home, every thing near and dear in kith, kin, and re- 
collection, kor ever. Do not let flattering accounts deceive 
you ; do not be led away with the flattering idea of possessing 
a foe simple estate, on which you can grow your own maple 
sugar, and make your own delicious peach brandy : think 
upon the forest, and its gigautic trees ; think upon the toil, 
the incessant toil, requisite to clear your acres, and that your 
own physical strength will be the means alone of doing it ; 
and if your body is weakened by low living, the consequence 
of scarcity both of money and provisions, think upon the 
days of fatigue, and nights of exhaustion; think upon the 
difficulty of supporting a family during the first winter, in 
the midst of a thick wood, your rude log house, your rude 
furniture, the intensity of the cold and the snow in winter, 
and the intensity of the heat and the musquitoes in sum- 
mer ; if you have just as much money as will land you in 
Montreal or Quebec, think upon wandering through their 
streets, the victim of want of employment, and exposed to 
all its horrors in a strange place ; or if you reach the woods, 
think upon ague, marsh fever, and malaria ; think upon bad 
roads, or no roads, bad provisions, or no provisions, the difii- 
culty of disposing of your crop when you raise one, the pos- 
sible danger (for it is possible, and very possible too) of bears 
destroying your cattle, if you have any, of the racoons and 
squirrels (of which there are plenty,) destroying your corn 
crops, and of rats and mice eating the seed of your Indian 
corn after it is in the ground : think upon these and' more 
than these, before you resolve on going ; and if you can earn 
a livelihood at home, the probability is, that you will stay 
where you are. 

2d. But on the other hand, if you are determined on 
going, and are prepared to look danger, and toil, and priva- 
tion straight in the face, and your wife and children are pre- 
pared to accompany you, and share your privations, and par- 
take of your fatigues, and if you possess as much money as will 
not merely pay your passage over, but carry you into the 
woods, and enable you to bring provisions with you on which 
you can live for a time, the following are some of the advan- 
tages which may bo dorived from Emigration : — Employ- 
ment, incessant employment you will be sure to have : but if 
you are an industrious man, constant employment will be- 
stow vigour on the frame, (if you have something with you 
to eat, for there are no shops or provision stores in a forest.) 
and also bring contentment to the mind. Vi you hire your- 
self out as a labourer, you will get about 2s. 6d. a day, and 
as a skilful mechanic, sometimes as high as 5s. with victual*/ 
if you work on your own land, the soil being naturally new 
and fresh, will give a good return for tho labour bestowed 
upon it. Besides the ordinary grain, you can grow maize, 
garden vegetable produce, and fruit of all kinds luxuriantly. 
You can make your own malt, brew your own beer, make 
your own candles and sugar ; raise your own tobacco, and 
tan your own leather, without dread of being exohequercd. 
Your taxes will bo light ; whilo tho mind is soothed by the 
reflection, that every day and month and year of toil and pri- 
vation is but laying the foundation of future ample provision 
for the family. These considerations must weigh strongly 
with any sensible, virtuous man ; and if any of the readers 
of our Journal are thinking of emigrating, we would just say 
to them, " Look upon this picture and look upon that ;" re- 
volve both advantages and disadvantages; and onco you re- 
solve to go, let your resolution be put in practice with pru- 
dence and manly vigour of mind; but if you shrink from the 
toils and privations of clearing an estate in the Canadian 
forest, and can live at home, we beseech you stay at homo ! 

Having taken the liberty of giving these few hint9 on 
Emigration, we think we may give an interesting scene 



